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President  s  Message 


The  April  M.S.N.S.  Convention  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  is  now  history! 
I  know  the  forty  members  of  the  Michigan  Token  and  Medal  Society,  who 
were  present  will  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  our  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  highlighted  with  an  auction,  conducted  by  the  one 
and  only  auctioneer — P.  H.  (Jim)  Frans.  The  auction  netted  $53.85  for 
our  group’s  treasury.  I  thank  all  the  members  who  donated  lots  for  this 
auction. 

Your  Secretary,  Harriet  J.  Nordhof ,  put  on  a  very  nice  program  of 
slides  after  the  meeting.  The  set  of  slides  she  showed  and  discussed, 
were  on  what  I  would  call  a  "Token  Type  Set".  They  were  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative,  and  the  photography  was  superb! 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  our  first  special  award  to  an  exhibitor.  This  award  was 
presented  to  Max  Dean  of  Royal  Oak,  for  his  display  on  Columbiana.  The 
members  who  were  unable  to  attend  and  view  his  exhibit,  truly  missed 
a  beautiful  experience.  I  thank  Max  for  sharing  his  display  with  us.. 

It  surely  was  deserving  of  our  Society’s  first  award • 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  the  President  of  a  group  such  as  ours. 
Since  our  organization  in  Detroit  last  Fall,  we  now  boast  a  membership 
of  139  as  we  go  to  press.  This  just  goes  to  show  you  that  there  are  many 
collectors  of  tokens  and  medals.  I  extend  my  welcome,  and  best  wishes 
to  all  of  the  new  members. 

At  this  time,  I  also  thank  Marie  Johnson  for  her  permission  to  re¬ 
print  her  listing  of  Michigan  Trade  Tokens  within  our  publication.  Keep 
up  the  good  work,  Marie!  I  extend  an  invitation  to  all  the  members  to 
send  in  your  articles  for  publication.  Since  our  organization,  we  have 
had  fine  articles  by  Norma  Killinger  on  "Love  Tokens";  an  article  on 
"The  Graham-Morton  Steamship  Line"  by  Jim  Frans;  and  a  resume  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Lindsey  on  "Why  I  Collect  Medals";  as  well  as  others. 

Now  that  summer  is  here,  everything  tends  to  slow  down.t  However,  I 
feel  that  all  the  members  will  really  be  doing  some  token  hunting  on 
their  vacations.  I  hope  that  you  all  are  able  to* acquire  some  specimens 
for  your  collections  during  the  summer  months,  and  that  you  will  be 
raring  to  go  by  the  time  the  Fall  Convention  at.  Detroit  arrives.  I  wish 
a  very  pleasant  and  safe  summer  season  to  all  of  you,  and  hope  that  you 
will  attend  our  third  meeting  in  Detroit  this  Fall. 


Robert  K.  Lusch,  President 


CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED 


V 
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During  the.  convention  meeting  in 
April,  the  Proposed  Constitution 
for  our  organization  was  officially 
adopted.  A"Copy~of  this  is  enclos¬ 
ed  with  this  issue. 

Motion  was  also  made  and  approv¬ 
ed  that  our  group  officially  adopt 
the  name  n Junk-Box"  for  the  title 
of  our  quarterly  bulletin, 

DONATION  AUCTION  ‘ 

Soon  after  our  organization  be¬ 
gan,  as  was  reported  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  ,!  Junk-Box" ,  a  Michigan 
Trade  Token  was  donated  by  Phillip 
Markovitz.  After  this  announce¬ 
ment  ,  several  other  members  donated 
material.  These  items  were  auc¬ 
tioned  during  our  April  convention 
meeting,  resulting  in  an  income  of 
353 *35  for  our  group fs  treasury. 

’Te  thank  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  auction  with  their 
generous : bids ,  and  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  for-their  contributions  of 
material:  Phillip  Markovitz  (Board- 

man,  Ohio),  Robert  Lusch  (Monroe), 

Ray  Ingalls  (Indianapolis,  Ina.), 
Prank .Western  (Detroit),  Harold 
Schnal  (Phoenix,  Arizona),  Ross 
Thorpe  (Youngstown,  Ohio),  Louis 
Karp  (Louisville,  Ky.),  Harriet 
Nordhof  (Holland),  Bernard  Keith 
(Detroit ), • Chris  McKenna  (Wyandotte ) 
A1  Bobrofsky  (Battle  Creek),  Waldo 
Hostetler  (Detroit),  Grant  Sehmalge- 
meier- (Chicago,  Ill.),  Joe  Lack 
(Muskegon),  Norma  Killinger  (Livonia) 
William  Marquand  (Muskegon)  and 
Howard  Breitmeyer  (Detroit). 

INTEREST  QUEST IONAIRES 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  our 
first  bulletin,  a  questionaire  re¬ 
garding  the  membership r s  interests 
was  sent  out.  This  was  done  so 
that  the  officers  and  editor  would 
be  able  to  determine  what  type  of 
articles  would  be  of  most  interest, 
and  in  order  to  get  to  know  each 
other  better.  Most  of  these  were 
returned,  and  reflected  within  the 
first  issue.  The  members  who  join¬ 
ed  later  did  not  receive  any.  The 
interest  questionaire  has  been  re¬ 
printed,  and  if  a  copy  is  not  on 
file  for  you,  one  is  enclosed  with 
this  issue. 


TOKEN  PRICES  *  ' 

Several  of  the  members  have  indicat¬ 
ed  that  they  would  be  interested  in 
some  type  of  project  to  establish 
prices  on  various  types  of  tokens 
and  medals. 

Perhaps  a  panel  of  ten  or  more  vol¬ 
unteers  would  be  willing  to  submit’ 
their  ideas  about  the  range  of 
values  of  several  different  cate¬ 
gories,  and  these  in  turn  broken 
down  to  estimates  of  value  for 
specific  tokens  within  that  cate¬ 
gory.  The  ideas  of  the  panel  would 
then  be  averaged  out,  and  reported. 

If  any  of  the  members  have  any  other 
ideas  as  to  how  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you. 

PARKING  TOKEN  COLLECTORS 

One  of  our  new  members,  Mrs.  C. 

B.  Allen  (Madill,  Okla. )  collects 
Oklahoma  tokens  of  all  kinds,  trans¬ 
portation  and  trade  tokens  of  the 
U.S.  She  is  also  an  avid  parking 
token  collector.  She  has  offered  to 
submit  an  up  to  date  listing  of  all 
known  parking  tokens  of  Michigan, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  the  members  ‘ 
would  be  interested  in  having  this 
information. 

Editors  Note:  I  am  sure  the 
members  are  interested,  and  we  will 
9  look  forward  to  having  this  listing 
for  publication  in  a  future  issue. 
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DEATH  SOLD  THE  TICKETS 


By  -  Harriet  J.  Nordhof 


n  There  probably  never  was  another  medal  struck,  that  had  more  influ- 
nce  on  the  lives  of  people  and  the  destinies  of  nations,  as  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  Commemorative  Medal  issued  in  Germany  during  1915*  In  order  to 
better  understand  the  significance  of  this  medal,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  early  events  leading  up  to  this  disaster  be  reviewed. 


World  War  I  was  a  conflict  involving  most  of  the  civilized  world.  An 
estimated  sixty-five  million  men  were  involved  in  the  fighting,  of  whom 
more _than  eight  and  a  half  million  were  killed,  and  more  than  twenty-one 
million  were  wounded.  The  estimates  of  the  war’s  cost,  have  run  as  high 
•as  two-hundred  and  sixteen  billion  dollars i 

For  many  years  there  were  prophecies  that  the  world  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  a  great  war.  Ever  since  1870,  Germany  had  been  planning  an 
empire  that  would  give  her  control  of  at  least  all  of  Europe,  if  not  the 
entire  world.  For  almost  fifty  years,  prior  to  1914,  Germany  was  involved 
in  the  scientific  preparation  for  a  war  that  would  gain  such  an  empire. 
This  thorough  preparation  for  a  war  included  a  spy  system  that  covered 
the  world,  photographs  and  plans  of  fortifications,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment,  and  the  brain-washing  of  the  German  people  to  think 
that  when  the  time  came,  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  make  an  invincible 
Empire . 

The  European  war  began  during  the  summer  of  1914,  when  Germany  de-  . 
dared  war  against  Russia,  France  and  Belgium.  Russia,  in  return  declared 
war  against  Germany  and  Austria,  and  within  a  few  days,  the  forces  of 
Austria  and  Germany  were  arrayed  against  those  of  Belgium,  France,  Eng- 
^Jand,  Russia,  Serbia  and  Japan.  Later  in  the  year  of  1914,  Turkey  joined 
'*“the  forces  of  Austria  and  Germany  (The  Central  Powers),  and  within  a  year 
Greece  and  Italy  joined  forces  with  the  Allies. 

The  war  was  a  gigantic  struggle  to  the  death  between  the  opposing 
armies,  numbered  in  the  millions.  The  fight  r.t  sea,  while  less  known, 
and  even  less  understood,  was  to  be  the  decisive  phase  of  the  war.  The 
U-boats,  or  submarines,  nearly  isolated  Britain,  and  indirectly  hastened 
America fs  entry  in  the  war. 


The  English  navy  was  superior  to  the  German  fleet,  and  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  British  seapower,  Britain  was  able  to  bottle  up  the  German  navy 
in  the  Baltic.  England  established  a  virtual  blockade  of  the  North  Sea, 
requiring  all  neutral  ships  to  submit  to  inspection,  to  verify  they  were 
not  carrying  contraband  material  destined  for  Germany. 

It  soon  .became  evident  that  the  Germans  would  make  use  of  submarines 
in  their  attempt  to  counter-balance  this  strength  in  seapower.  She  sent 
out  hundreds  of  submarines.  They  cruised  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
even  to  America,  and  thru  their  use,  Germany  was  able  to  work  havoc  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

•  t  o 

The  pages  of  Germany’s  military  history  are  black  with  many  shameful 
deeds  and  plots,  as  well  as  foolish  errors  in  understanding  the  temper  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Perhaps  none  of  these  pages  are  more  re¬ 
volting  to  us,  than  those  that  reveal  the  plots  against  the  peace  of 
America,  and  the  total  disregard  for  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
D  itizens,  prior  to  the  time  America  entered  the  war. 

In  an  address  given  by  President  Nils on ,  wherein  he  urged  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  war  upon  Germany,  he  said,  "One  of  the  things  that  is  serving 
to  convince  us  that  Prussian  autocracy  was  not  and  never  could  be  our 
friend,  is  that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  present  war,  it  has  filled 
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our  unsuspecting  communities  and  even  our  offices  of  Government,  with 
spies,  and  set  criminal  intrigues  everywhere  afoot  against  our  national 
unity  and  counsel,  our  peace  within  and  without,  our  industries  and  our 
commerce . " 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  President  Wilson  issued  the 
usual  proclamation  of  neutrality  for  the  United  States,  and  this  was 
followed  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  American  people  for  a  real  neutrality 
of  feeling.  Wilson  hoped  that  if  the  United  States  could  maintain  this 
neutrality  until  the  close  of  the  war,  we  might  be -able  to  render  service 
in  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  world  peace. 

The  American  people,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  neither  cared  nor 
understood,  the  real  problems  behind  the  European  squabble.  Many  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  aloofness  to  "Old  World"  problems.  The  war  had  caused 
a  general  prosperity  in  America,  and  the  nation  was  busy  supplying  mat¬ 
erials  and  food  for  the  warring  countries.  A  busy  people,  growing  richer 
and  busier  day  by  day,  ill-informed  about  the  real  causes  of  the  war, 
needed  some  mighty  incentive  to  turn  it  from  the  easy,  peaceful  road  of 
prosperous  industry--into  the  stern,  rugged  paths  of  self-denial  and  war. 
Our  government  advocated  neutrality,  until  every  effort  to  keep  peace 
failed . 

With  the  exception  of  the  German  submarines,  the  German  naval  fleet 
was,  for  the  most  part,  tied  to  the  home  ports,  due  to  the  superiority  of 
the  British  navy.  Early  in  the  year  of  1 9 1  5 ,  the  German  government 
announced  the  existence  of  a  war  zone  around  the  British  Isles,  and  warn¬ 
ed  all  neutral  vessels  that  dangers  would  be  faced  within  these  waters. 

An  advertisement  from  the  Imperial  German  Embassy,  appeared  in  the  papers 
in  1 9 1 5 >  which  warned  American  travelers  of  the  dangerous  traveling  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  war  zone.  The  notice  read  as  follows: 

“  '  NOTICE 

TRAVELLERS  intending  to  embark  on  the  Atlantic  voyage  are 
reminded  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Germany  and. 
her  allies  and  Great  Britain  and  her  allies;  that  the  zone 
of  war  includes  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  British  Isles; 
that  in  accordance  with  formal  notice  given  by  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  vessels  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  any  of  her  allies,  are  liable  to  destruction  in-those 
waters  and  that  travellers  sailing  in  the  war  zone  on  ships 
of  Great  Britain  or  her  allies  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

IMPERIAL  GERMAN  EMBASSY 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  22,  1915 

The  warning  notice  was  boxed  in  heavy  black  lines,  and  placed  along¬ 
side  the  customary  notice  in  which  the  Cunard  Line  announced  the  sailing 
of  the  Lusitania  on  the  next  day. 

The  Lusitania  left  the  New  York  harbor  on  May  1 ,  bound  for  Liver¬ 
pool.  Many  of  the  passengers  had  seen  the  warning  notice  in  the  paper, 
but  few  gave  It  any  serious  consideration.  It  was  a  pleasant  voyage. 

The  passengers  enjoyed  sunny  weather  and  smooth  seas.  During  the  journey, 
precautionary  measures  were  taken,  in  the  event  the  ship  would  encounter 
difficulties,  but  there  was  no  real  concern  on  the  part  of  the  ship  s 
captain  (William  T.  Turner),  the  crew,  or  the  passengers. 

The  steamship  was  the  largest  ship  afloat  when  she  sailed  on  her 
maiden  voyage  seven  years  before.  She  was  the  fastest  liner  remaining 
in  the  trans-atlantic  passenger  service  in  1915*  The  Lusitania  was 
capable  of  traveling  twenty-seven  knots. 
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Kapltanleutnant ,  Walther  Schwieger  was 'in  command  of  the  U-20  Ger¬ 
man  submarine*  On  April  30,  1915»  the  U-20  left  the  submarine  base,  and 
began  It’s  perilous  trip.  It  has  been  said  that  Schwieger  was  an  able 
,,-afficer,  well  liked  by  his  men,  and  of  good  education  and  manners.  His 
V  rders  were  of  a  routine  nature — to  raid  whatever  enemy  shipping  he  might 
find*  No  evidence  was  produced  that  he  received  more  specific  instruc¬ 
tions* 


The  Lusitania  received  several 
advising  that  there  were  submarines 
Turner  acknowledged  the  warnings,  bu 
fact,  he  even  reduced  the  speed  from 
the  ship*s  major  defense;  and  again 
the  speed  of  the  ship  was  reduced  to 
course  parallel  to  the  Irish  coast, 

On  the  morning  of  May  7th,  Capt 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  steamship, 
were  approaching  one  another.  His  f 
two  torpedoes  left,  and  the  U-boat  k 


warnings  on  the  evening  of  May  6th, 
active  within  the  area.  Captain 
paid  little  attention  to  them.  In 
21  to  18  knots,  and  thereby  lessened 
the  next  morning,  because  of  fog, 

15  knots.  The  ship  was  running  a 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  shore. 

ain  Schwieger1 s  U-boat  was  less  than 
and  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they 
uel  was  running  low,  there  were  only 
ad  set  coarse  for  home. 


The  Lusitania  received  another  message  at  1 1  :25  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  and  at  .  12:40  another  warning  message,  both  of  which  made  little 
impression  on  Captain  Turner. 

The  U-boat  sighted  her  when  they  were  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
apart.  It  was  a- chance  encounter.  The  submarine  slipped  beneath  the  . 
surface,  and  Captain  Schwieger  ordered  the  course  changed,  so  that  they 
would  intercept  each  other.  This  order  was  carried  out,  and  the  members 
of  the  submarine  crew  watched  and  waited.  The  final  moment  arrived.  One 
torpedo  was  fired  at  the  liner,  and  struck  the  fatal  blow. 

Without  warning,  the  torpedo  struck  at  2:10.  Captain  Turner,  the 
crew,  and  the  passengers  on  board  the  fated  liner  at  first  were  of  the 
impression  that  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  man  life  boats.  They 
never  believed  that  the  Lusitania  could  be  sunk  quickly  by  only  one  tor¬ 
pedo.  Almost  immediately  the  boat  began  listing  heavily  to  the  star¬ 
board  side,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  port  side 
life-boats.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  problem  was  a  severe  one, 
and  that  the  ship  was  sinking  rapidly. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  submarine  to  fire  the  second  torpedo, 
for  they  could  readily  observe  the  chaotic  conditions  that  had  been 
caused  by  the  first.  Schwieger  made  a  notation  in  his  log  as  follows, 
"She  has  the  appearance  of  being  about  to  capsize, 
fusion  on  board.  Boats  are  being  cleared  and  some 
the  water.  They  must  have  lost  their  heads.  Many 
come  down  bow  first  or  stern  first  into  the  water, 
and  sink.  Fewer  lifeboats  can  be  made  clear  owing 
boat  (the ’ Lusitania) •  The  ship  blows  off,  in  front 
Lusitania  in  gold  letters." 


There  is  great  con- 
of  them  lowered  Into 
boats,  overcrowded-- 
and  immediately  fill 
to  the  slant 
appears  the 


of  the 
name 


There  were  acts  of  heroism, 
in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 


and  very  few  acts  of  cowardice  displayed 
but  chaotic  conditions  and  confusion 

ran  high. 

The  Lusitania  was  790  feet  in  length,  and  when  she  sunk,  the  bow 
^touched  the  sandy  bottom  first--only  three  hundred  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  stern  of  the  boat  was  high  in  the  air.  Then  the  ship  slightly 
righted  itself  momentarily,  and  vanished  from  sight.  The  Lusitania  went 
to  her  watery  grave  off  the  Irish  coast,  eleven  miles  from  land,  at  a 
point  known  as  the  "Old  Head  of  Kinsale".  Eighteen  minutes  after  the 
torpedo  was  fired,  the  Lusitania  was  on  the  bottoml 


The  ship’s  passenger  list  totaled  1257,  with  a  crew  of  702  making  •  ‘ 
a  total  of  1959  on  board — men,  women  and  children.  Of  this  1959,  1195 
perished.  The  number  of  Americans  on  board  totaled  159,  of  whom  124  died. 
There  were  129  children  (39  of  whom  were  infants)  on  board,  and  94  of  the 
children  perished,  and  35  of  the  babies.  The  764  survivors  were  picked 
up,  and  taken  to  Queenstown — a  town  forty  miles  away.  .  • .  . 

Mrs.  Paul  Crompton  of  Philadelphia  and  her  six  children  were  all  lost. 
Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  (a  famous  writer  and  philosopher)  and  his  wife  drovmed. 
Wealthy  young  sportsman  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt  was  last  seen  heroically 
trying  to  get  children  into  the  life-boats.  Charles  Frohman,  (a  famous' 
American  theatrical  producer)  perished.  So  did  Charles  Klein,  the  author 
of  "The  Music . Master" ,  and  Justus  Miles  Porman--a  young  writer  whose  war 
play,  "The  Hyphen”  had  just  appeared  on  Broadway. 

The  same  afternoon  Captain  Schwieger  fired  his  last  torpedo  at  a 
freighter,  but  missed;  he  then  continued  his  homeward  journey.  There  were 
legends  in  Europe,  which  claimed  that  he  suffered  agonies  of  remorse  after¬ 
wards,. and  was  eventually  met  with  a  miserable  and  haunted  death  in  Peru 
after  the  war.  Actually,  while  commanding  a  larger  submarine  (a  U-88)  in 
September  of  1917,  Schwieger  perished  with  his  crew  in  a  British  mine 
barrage.  Schwieger  appeared  to  have  been  shocked  by  the  loss  of  life  on 
the  Lusitania,  but  regarded  his  own  role  in  it  as  merely  what  was  required 
of  him  in  the  line  of  duty. 


Captain  Turner  was  swept  off  the  bridge  of  the  Lusitania,  and  swam 
to  safety.  Turner  held  several  smaller  commands  during  the  war.  On  one 
command,  a  transport,  the  ship  was  torpedoed  under  him  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  again  he  was  able  to  swim  to  safety.  The  close  of  the  war  ended  his 
sea  service,  and  he  lived  in  retirement  until  1933. 

The  headlines  in  the  Hew  York  newspapers  on  May  8,  1915  read,  "Two 
Torpedoes  Sink  Lusitania:  Many  Americans  Among  1446  Lost;  President, 
Stunned  -  In  Seclusion".  These  headlines  were  in  large  bold  letters,  and 
the  accounting,  although  containing  nary  in-accuracies,  related  to  the 
American  people  the  barbaric  deed  that  had  been  done. 

The  amount  of  war  contraband  material  on  board  ship,  was  inconsequen¬ 
tial:  18  fuze  cases,  125  shrapnel  cases—containing  empty  shells,  4200 

cases  of  small-caliber  ammunition,  and  almost  a  tramp  ships  type  of  cargo-- 
beef,  oysters,  dental  goods,  leather  hides  and  conf ectionary.  The  ship 
was  unarmed,  and  carried  no  troops. 


An  inquiry  was  held  by  the  British,  immediately  afterward.  However, 
it  was  very  hasty,  and  inadequate,  and  the  commissioner ’.s  findings  were 
too  obviously  s 'fayed  by  war  emotions  to  be  of  much  value.  A  more  thorough 
inquiry  was  made  by  the  American  court  in  October  of  1918,  which  settled 
the  damage  claims  against  the  Cunard  Line  arising  from  the  disaster «  War¬ 
time  passions  and  propaganda  were  evident  in  this  *  inquiry  also . ^  The 
question  was  judged  to  be  of  a  legal,  rather  than  moral  responsibility • 

The  Cunard  Lina  was  exonerated  of  all  liability  .  .  *.  mr 

Germany  little  understood  the  feelings  of  both  England  and  America. 
This  tragedy  did  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  together  these  two 
great  countries  against  a  government  that  would  not  only  condone ^such  a 
crime,  but  would  declare  a  holiday  end  strike  a  medal  in  honor  oj.  the 
wholesale  murder.  American  passions  were  inflamed  against  Germany. 


Stern  dipolomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many  began  at  once.  The  first  note -cf  protest  *as  sent  on. May  13,  1915* 
Lifferences  over  the  policy  of  the  Unis ed  States  government  be^oie  Amer¬ 
ica’s  entry  in  the  war,  brought  about  a  breach  between  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  President  Wilson.  Bryan  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  aue  to 
their  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the^Lusits 


- - 

;ania  protest  letters, 


■p 


ryan  resigned  his  position  on  June  c,  191 
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Germany  agreed  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  torpedoing  unarmed 
passenger  ships.  They  did  not  keep  this  agreement,  however  and  other 
tragedies  of  a  similar  nature  occurred.  It  became  apparent  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prevent  America's  declaration  of  war.  The  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Lusitania  with  the  loss  of  American  lives,  and  the  torpedoing 
of  other  ships,  unquestionably  was  one  of  the  direct  causes  inspiring 
the  United  States  to  declare  war  on  Germany  on  April  6,  1917*  "Remember 
the  Lusitania"  became  a  rallying  warcry  in  the  United  States. 

To  Germany,  this  act  was  not  as  shocking  and  barbaric  as  it  appeared 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  entire-  country  had  been  conditioned  to 
hatei  The  barbaric  deeds  accomplished  by  the  submarines  were  hailed 
as  great  victories.  The  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  striking  medals 
commemorating  all  of  their  victories.  They  honored  any  and  all  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  furtherance  of  their  ambitions.  Tokens,  medals, 
devices,  commemorative  of  German  victories,  hopes,  glories,  hates, 
happiness  and  dreams  had  always  been  dear  to  the  Teutonic  hearts  of  the 
Germans.  Medals  were  issued  portraying  almost  every  phase  of  the  war. 
Many  were  struck  for  events  of  hoped  for  victory,  rather  than  of  vic¬ 
tory  itself.  Their  version  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  medal,  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  controversial  of  all  of  the  German  medals  that 
were  struck.  The  Germans  accepted  it,  and  as  a  result  of  the  condition¬ 
ing  of  their  thinking  at  the  time  it  was  struck,  it  did  not  create  the 
same  feelings  of  horror  that  the  people  in  England  and  the  United  States 
had. 

The  first  Lusitania  medal  was  designed  by  Karl  Goetz  -in  Munich. 

Goetz  received  the  "‘reputation  from  this  one  medal,  as  being  the  world1  s 
foremost  satirical  medalist,  and  temporarily  was  hailed  as  a  national 
hero .  . 

The  obverse  of  the  medal  pictured  the  ticket  office  of  the  Cunard 
Company  in  New  York,  with  Death  issuing  tickets  for  the  fateful  journey 
to  a  crowd  of  passengers.  One  of  the  passengers  is  depicted,  reading 
a  newspaper  that  is  inscribed  "Submarine  Danger".  Count  Bernstorff, 
from  the  German  Embassy,  is  shown  on  the  medal  raising  a  warning  finger. 
Above  the  ticket  windo?.r  is  a  sign,  with  the  words  "Ounard  Linie"  (Cunard 
Line),  and  below  the  window,  "Fahrkarten  Ausgabe"  (Booking  OffiGe).  The 
inscription  around  the  top  border  of  the  medal  is,  "Geschaft  Uber 
Alles"  (Business  First,  or  Business  Above  All),  and  the  initials  of  the 
designer  "K.  G."  appear  in  the  exergue . 

The  inscription  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  read,  "Der  Grossdamp- 
fer  Lusitania  durch  ein  deuches  Taucliboat  versenkt  5  Mai  1 9 1 T ,T  "Keine 
Bann  Mare".  The  translation  of  this  inscription  is,  (The  Oceanliner 
Lusitania  sunk  by  a  German  Submarine  May  5,  1915)  and  (No  Banned  Goods, 
or  No  Contraband) .  Pictured  on  the  obverse  of  the  medal  was  the  prow 
of  the  Lusitania,  with  an  airplane  and  mounted  gun  (which  it  did  not 
carry)  on  the  deck.  The  sinking  ship  was  shaped  like  a  warship.  (The 
shape  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  airplane  and  gun  mounted  on  the  deck, 
were  a  figment  of  the  artist's  own  imagination.) 

The  difference  of  the  actual  sinking  date--May  7,  and  the  date  of 
May  5?  as  was  inscribed  on  the  medal,  was  brought  out  by  some  as  part 
of  the  accusation  that  the  sinking  had  been  premeditated.  The  error 
that  occurred  in  the  date  difference  could  have  developed  from  Goetz 
having  begun  his  design  at  the  time  when  the  German  warning  message 
first  appeared  in  the  papers. 

The  feelings  of  the  American  people  became  so  incensed,  that  the 
German  government  made  attempts  to  halt  the  distribution  of  the  medal, 
and  have  them  destroyed'.  According  to  a  news  dispatch  reported  in  "The 
Numismatist"  (January,  1917),  "It  is  officially  declared  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  this  medal  is  practically  unknown  and  that  hardly  100  persons  ever 


saw  it.  It  was  coined  in  a  private  home  in  ilunich.  The  manufacturers 
reported  that  up  to  December  1,  1916,  a  total  of  180  of  these  medals  had 
been  sold  to  the  trade,  and  that  of  this  number  75  went  to  foreign 
countries." 

Responding  to  this  report  from  Germany,  Horace  Wheeler  of  Boston 
reported  that,  "The  German  dispatch  treats  the  truth  of  the  circulation 
of  the  Lusitania  medal  with  considerable  inadequacy.  The  medal,  althoug 
indeed  a  private  issue,  has  been  much  more  widely  distributed  outside 
Germany  than  the  dispatch  admits*  Many  more  than  75  have  found  their 
way  to  other  countries,  I  was  informed  some  time  ago  that  one  dealer 
in  Amsterdam  had  bought  800  of  them,  and  that  of  that  number  he  had 
already  sold  600*"  This  response  was  printed  in  the  February  1917 
issue  of  the  Numismatist. 

From  these  two  reports,  some  degree  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  medals 
can  be  arrived  at. 

The  British  government,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  matter  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  evidence  of  the  brutality  of  the  German  govern¬ 
ment.  The  medal  was  reproduced  in  England,  and  issued  in  a  case  that 
was  made  especially  for  it.  On  the  outside  of  the  box  was  a  colored 
picture  of  the  liner,  and  the  text,  "R.M.S.  Lusitania,  Cunard  Line: 
32,000  tons,  Sunk  on  her  return  journey  from  the  United  States  by  a 
German  Submarine,  May  7th,  1 9 1  5 • Tr  Pasted  within  the  inside  cover  of 
the  case  was  a  printed  label,  which  read,  "The  "Lusitania"  (German) 
Medal.  An  exact  replica  of  the  medal  which  was  designed  in  Germany  and 
distributed  to  commemorate  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania".  This  indi¬ 
cates  the  true  feeling  the  War  Lords  endeavor  to  stimulate,  and  is  proof 
positive  that  such  crimes  are  not  merely  regarded  favourably,  but  are 
given  every  encouragement  in  the  land  of  Kultur.  The "Lusitania "was 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine  on  May  7th,  1915.  She  had  on  board  at  the 
time  1951  passengers  and  crew,  of  whom  1198  perished." 

The  replicas  that  were  made  in  England  were  56  mm  in  size,  and  were 
crudely  cast.  On  many,  the  inscriptions  are  blurry  and  not  clear.  They 
were  almost  twice  as  thick,  were  made  of  a  cheaper  grade  of  bronze,  and 
were  heavier  than  the  originals.  Some  of  these  were  also  struck  in 
iron.  The  edges  are  rough,  and  on  some  specimens,  file  marks  can  be 
detected.  The  medals  that  were  struck  in  England  can  be  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  mistake  "MAY"  instead  of  "MAI"  on  the  reverse. 

Replicas  of  the  German  medal  were  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and 
sold  everywhere,  for  British  propaganda  purposes. 

The  unfavorable  reactions  regarding  the  error  in  the  date,  were 
in  part  offset  by  Goetz.  He  made  a  second  medal  with  the  correct  date 
of  "7  MAI,  1915M.  These  were  reported  as  having  been  struck  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  originals.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  char¬ 
acters  on  the  second  medal  designed  by  Goetz,  were  clearer  than  those 
on  the  original.  Both  of  the  medals  were  similar  in  thickness,  and 
both  were  57  mm  in  size.  They  were  both  struck  in  bronze,  and  although 
both  were  cast,  the  design  and  inscriptions  are  sharp  and  clear. 

Other  medals  commemorating  the  sinking  of  the  liner  were  also 
issued  in  Germany.  Goetz  issued  another  satirical  medal,  after  Lord 
Balfour  had  made  a  speech  in  Sweden  involving  the  medal.  Part  of  the 
inscription’s  translation  was,  "The  Lusitania  medal  gives  Lord  Balfour 
food  for  talk". 

There  'were  two  other  medals  struck — one  by  the  German  medalist, 
Eberbach  as  part  of  his  "Dance  of  Death"  series.  On  this  medal,  the 
artist  portrayed  Death  as  a  skeleton,  and  standing  on  the  sinking 
Lusitania.  The  inscription  translation  reads,  "Malice  and  forewarned 
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recklessness  on  board  S.  S.  Lusitania”,  and  ”To  Woodrow  Wilson  who  threw 

w  i 

Warnings  to  the  Winds”. 


The  other  was  designed  by  L.  Gles,  and  pictured  the  sinking  ship 
with  the  passengers  attempting  to  leave  and  find  lifeboats. 

It  was  reported  in  the  ’’Numismatist”  during  February  of  1921,  that 
another  Lusitania  medal  was  to  be  struck  at  the  French  mint,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  ’’reply”  to  the  German  medal.  The  design  of  the 
new  French  medal  was  credited  to  Hans  Baudichen.  The  obverse  was  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  German  issue,  but  included  a  child  clinging  to  a  spar. 
The  reverse  shoved  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor,  almost  en¬ 
gulfed  by  a  huge  wave  caused  by  the  disaster,  and  Liberty,  instead  of 
holding  her  .torch,  is  grasping  a  flaming  sword.  The  inscription  around 
the  border  read,  "Ultrix  America  Juris”  meaning  ’’America,  Avenger  of 
Right”,  and  the  dating  ”1917  -  U.S.A.  -  1918”. 


A  comment  was  made  with  this  notice  that  read  as  follows:  ”No  good 
reason  ever  existed  for  the  issue  of  the  original  German  medal  portraying 
this  tragedy,  particularly  in  such  a  gruesome  form.  The  replicas  sold 
throughout  the  allied  countries  during  the  war  served  a  certain  educa¬ 
tional  purpose.  Nor  does  there  seen  to  be  any  justification  for  this 
new  French  issue  with  an  American  setting.  The  Lusitania  tragedy  had 
it’s  place  in  history,  and  does  not  need  to  be  commemorated  in  medallic 
f  om--particularly  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation.” 


Any  medallic  item  relating  to  a  war  of  the  scope  such  as  that  of 
World  War  I,  is  of  interest  to  collectors  from  a  numismatic  as  well  as 
a  historical  point  of  view,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  details  are 
justified  for  that  reason.  How  true  it  is,  however  that  a  nation  such 
as  Germany  could  have  ever  sunk  so  low,  as  to  commemorate  and  celebrate 


he  death  of  women  and  babies! 

*  *  -x-  *  *  *  -x-  ******** 


* 


* 


*  *  *  *  *  *  ******** 


*  * 
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Note:  The  following  article  appeared  in  the  "Daily  News  Reporter”, 

on  Saturday,  October  21,  1882,  pertaining  to  the  charter  of  Captain 
Seth  Lee.  It  was  submitted  to  us  by  Robert  Dewey,  of  Muskegon,  Mich* 


DAILY  NEWS  REPORTER  SAT.  OCT.  21,  1882  pg.  4  col.  2 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  done  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
at  their  present  session,  was  the  granting  of  a  charter  by  Capt.  Seth 
Lee  to  run  a  ferryline  between  this  city  and  North  Muskegon  for  five 
years.  The  Captain  gives  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  §1 ,000  to  operate  at 
least  two  boats  according  to  the  recent  schedule  of  time  and  rates,  and 
pay  320  per  annum  for  the  privilege. 


The  petition  was  opposed  by  a  few  members  of  the  Board  on  the 
grounds  of  ’’monopoly”,  but  the  majority  wi  s  e  ly ;  thought  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  that  we  should  have  a  safe,  reliable  and  plea¬ 
sant  line. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  instructing  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  other  officers,  to  enforce  the  law  against  all  unlicensed  ferries 
in  the  County  operated  after  the  next  January  session.” 


Seth  Lee,  proprietor  of  the  North  Muskegon  Ferry  Line,  operated 
three  boats:  Eric  L.  Hackley,  Centennial  and  Mary  E.  Minter.  There 
was  one  token  issued,  in  Brass,  24  mm  fcr  use  on  his  ferry  line. 
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Wanted:  Kennediana  and  Elongated  Coins  for  private  collection;  also, 

would  like  to  obtain  copy  of  "TAMS  JOURNAL"  Volume  I,  No.  1  and  Volume 
IV,  No.  4.  If  any  of  the  members  have  these  available,  kindly  contact: 
A.  A.  Rosato,  44  Bank  Street,  New  Milford,  Conn.  06776. 

Ranted:  Michigan  Wooden  Nickels  needed  for  Fall  exhibit  that  I  am  plan¬ 

ning.  If  you  have  any  available,  for  sale  or  trade,  kindly  contact: 
Steve  Penzes,  9310  West  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48209. 


For  Sale:  1955  Big  Rapids  Centennial  Trade  Quarter,  25  mm,  lacquered, 
golden  bronze,  B.U.  Yours  for  50<£. 

Norman  G.  Peterson,  Rte.  #3,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  49307. 

Wanted:  Transit  tokens;  pins  with  any  kind  of  transit  vehicle  on  them; 

badges;  buttons  from  Railroad  uniforms  or  bus  driver  uniforms;  safe-driver 
awards;  pictures  of  ferry  boats  or  taxicabs;  telephone  tokens.  Will  buy 
or  trade.  Send,  or  describe  with  offer. 

Ross  Thorpe,  181  W.  Chalmers,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44507 


For  Trade:  I  have  about  300  different  parking  tokens,  that  I  will  trade 
for  telephone  tokens  or  California  Trade  tokens.  If  interested,  please 
send  your  tokens,  or  send  listing;  and  I  will  rush  my  list  of  parking 
tokens  to  you. 

Norman  Sherman,  4295  Marine  Drive,  Hope  Ranch  Park,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

93105. 

Wanted:  Medals  needed  to  complete  Heraldic  Art  set.  Need  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  If  anyone  has  either  of  these  two  available,  kindly  contact. 
Clarence  Lindsey,  3309  E.  20th  Place,  East  Gary,  Indiana  46405 

Wanted:  Tokens  from  Ohio.  Correspondence  from  members  pertaining  to 

this  type  of  material  will  be  welcomed. 

Rev.  John  A.  Backora,  83  Markey  Street,  Bellville,  Ohio  44313. 

Wanted:  Advertising  and  publicity  coins,  tokens,  key-fobs  and  watch  fobs 

that  note  or  show  automobiles  or  auto  products,  trucks,  motorcycles, 
carriages,  bicycles,  stationary  steam  and  gasoline  engines.  Heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  any  items  pertaining  to  Ford  Motor  Company,  including  Fordson  Coal 
Co.  tokens. 

Clifford  Collins,  Jr.,  2698  Oakshire,  Berkley,  Mich.  48072. 

Wanted:  Indiana  Civil  War  Merchant  Tokens  in  Fine  to  Very-Fine  condition 

for  collection. 

George  T.  Wullaert,  206  Monmoor,  Mishawaka,  Indiana  46544. 

Wanted :  Korean  War  medals,  tokens,  books,  maps,  etc.  Also,  state,  city 

and  county  medals,  etc.  of  W.W.  I,  W.W.  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Dave  Schultz,  503  E.  Howard  St.,  Winona,  Minn.  55987. 

Wanted :  I  am  interested  in  obtaining  elongated  coins,  and  Iowa  Trade 

checks.  Correspondence  welcomed. 

Milton  G.  Heitman,  Marengo,  Iowa  52301. 

For  Sale:  "Tam-O-Cal"  measuring  instrument  as  described  in  TAMS  Journal 
(May- July  issue,  Pg.  64).  Also  Kennedy  medals,  as  described  on  Pg.  66. 

A.  A.  Rosato,  44  Bank  Street,  New  Milford,  Conn.  06776. 

Wanted:  Michigan  Civil  War  Store  Cards.  Correspondence  welcomed. 

W.  W.  Wallace, "317  W.  Nelson,  Midland,  Mich.  43640. 

For  Sale:  A.N.A.  Convention  medals  for  sale.  Some  are  mounted  for  dis¬ 
play.  If  interested,  kindly  contact, 

A.  P.  Duracensky,  1449  E.  252  St.,  Euclid,  Ohio  44117. 
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THE  COLU  3 I AH  EXPOSITION 


I 

By  -  Delon  C.  Gray 


At  12:08  on  May  1,  1893,  President  Grover  Cleveland  pressed  a  gold 
^elegraph  key,  that  started  all  of  the  electrical  machine ry- -wheels  of 
all  the  Allis  engines  began  to  turn;  electrical  fountains  in  the  la¬ 
goons  threw  up  torrents  of  water;  the  thunder  of  artillery  from  the 
vessel  in  the  lake;  the  chimes  in  the  manufacturing  hall  started;  the 
bells  in  the  German  building  rang;  and  the  Fair  was  officially  openl 


The  Columbian  Exposition  marked  a  first  for  a  number  of  events. 

It  was  the  first  time  electricity  had  been  used  to  do  work. 

It  was  a  complete  triumph  of  American  enterprise  and  skill.  It 
occupied  a  tract^  of  land,  (Jackson  Park),,  surrounded  by  a  fence  eight 
miles  long  on  one  side,  and  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the  other  side.  The 
site  was  seven  miles  from  the  city  hall,  in  downtown  Chicago,  and  was 
connected  by  steam  railroad,  cable  carlines,  stage  and  boat.  One  of 
the  boats  used  was  made  in  Bay  City,  Michigan  by  the  Wheeler  Boat  Works. 
It  was  a  side  wheeler.  -It  lost  it : s  paddles  on  one  side,  and  could 
only  go  around  in  circles.  The  fair  could  also  be  reached  by  the  newly 
completed  elevated  railroad. 


It  was  the  fir  t  time  that  the  prominence  of  women  was  brought  to 
the  public rs  attention.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
was  a  colored  school-teacher  from  New  York  City.  She  was  the  first 
of  her  race  to  hold  such  an  office.  Kiss  Bay  Beveridge  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  operate  a  forge  to  smelt  down  California  gold. 


Twenty-five  million  dollars  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  fair. 


The  pu 
achievement 
strate  that 
share . 


ose  of  the  exposition  was  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
of  civilization,  it's  treasures  and  wealth,  and  to  demon- 
hey  were  not  for  the  wealthy  alone,  but  for  everyone  to 


The  Electric  Launch  and  Navigation  Company  contracted  with  the 
exposition  managers  to  operate  an  electric  launch  at  the  fair  for  one 
third  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Another  innovation  of  the  exposition  was  a  moving  sidewalks  .  This 
was  an  endless  walk,  mounted  on  flat  cars,  and  was  4,300  feet  long.  One 
half  of  the  sidewalk  moved  at  three  miles  per  hour;  the  other  half  at 
six  miles  per  hour.  It  was  possible  to  step  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
or  one  cculd  sit  down  and  ride  the  entire  length.  The  average  receipts 
from  this  attraction  .amounted  to  ’)55,000.00  per  day.. 

Another  first  was  Gale’s  Ferris  Wheel.  The  wheel  was  tiro-hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  mounted  on  two  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  high  towers.  It  had  thirty-eight  passenger  cars,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  forty  people,  or  a  total  of  fourteen  hundred  and  forty.  The 
ferris  wheel  was  powered  with  a  1000  horse  power  electric  motor.  The 
total  weight  of  the  attraction  was  1200  tons.  Two  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  constituted  a  ride,  and  took  thirty  minutes.  The  axle  measured 
thiry-two  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  forty-five  feet  long.  It  was 
made  in  a  single  casting.  The  cost  of  the  ride  was  fifty  cents  per 
passenger. 

tThe  Exposition  commemorated  the  landing  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
According  to  the  log  of  Columbus,  he  landed  on  a  coral  strip  of  land 
known  as  Natling  Island.  The  island  had  no  harbor,  and  landing  was 
made  by  the  use  of  rowboats. 


rage  jf\c 

The  3ond  t  Company,  576  Rockey  Cr. ,  of  New  York  City  issued  a  four--  1 
hundred  page  booklet  known  as  "The  Advanced  Guide  to  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position".  This  guide  has  now  become  a  collector's  item  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  collecting  the  exonuma  from  this  Exposition.  All  of  the 
tokens,  medals,  fair  tickets,  and  other  exonumist  material  from  the 
Columbian  Exposition  are  in  the  same  category,  and  coveted  by  collec¬ 
tors. 


*  * 
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WANTED  -  WANTED  -  WANTED 

Several  of  our  members  have  reported  that  they  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  tokens  and  medals  pertaining  to  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Among  them 
are : 

P.  H.  (Jin)  Frans,  P.0.  Box  909,  Holland,  Mich.  49423 
Max  M.  Dean,  1615  N.  Washington,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48067 
Grant  Schnalgemeier,  Jr.,  1317  W.  Eddy  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60657 
Norma  Killinger,  31601  W.  Chicago,  Livonia,  Mich.  48154 


Wanted:  Civil  War  Tokens  from  Wise 
any  Civil  War  tokens  from  Wisconsin 
below:  David  Mentink,  805  So.  Main 

Want  List 

Civil  War  Store  Cards — Wisconsin: 
Appleton  30  (A) 

Baraboo  45  (A) 

Beloit  70  (A) 

Cross  Plains  140  (A) 

Hales  Corner  270  (A) 

Mauston  450  (A) 

Neenah  520  ( A-B-C ) 

New  Lisbon  540  (A-B) 

North  Prairie  550  (A-B-C) 

Oconomowoc  590  (A) 

Portage  Lake  660  (A) 

Ripon  ‘  .  720  - (A) 

Sparta  830  (A-B) 

Stoughton  860  (A-B-C) 

Tomah  890  (A-B) 

Waterloo  915  (A) 

Waukesha  930  (A-B-C) 

Whitewater  960  (A-3-C-D-E) 

Interested  in  all  Civil  War  Tokens 
of  Wisconsin,  and  welcome  corres¬ 
pondence  from  the  membership. 

Wanted:  Interested  in  tokens  and  m 

colleges  and  universities.  If  you 
available,  please  contact: 

Mrs.  H.  L.  (Lillian)  Bergy,  625  W. 


nsin.  Will  purchase  or  trade,  for 
Want  List  &  Trade  List  printed 
St.,  Cedar  Grove,  Wis.  53013. 

Trade  List 

Civil  War  Store  Card  Tokens: 
Wisconsin 

Green  Bay  250  (A) 

Manitowoc  420  (B) 

Milwaukee  510  (A-C-E-K-L-O-U-W- 

( AB-AD-AE-AG-AI-AJ-AM-AO-AP) 
Oshkosh  620  (C-L) 

Port  Washington  680(A) 

Racine  700- (F) 

Sauk  City  770  (A) 

Two  Rivers  900  (a) 

Illino is 

Chicago  150  (N) 

Michigan 

Detroit  225  (AE-BG-CI) 

Jackson  525  (C) 

New  York 

New  York  City  630  (L-P) 

Troy  890  (b) 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  1  65  (CM-CY-GS) 

Columbus  .  200  (I) 

Lima  450  (A) 

Trpy  880  (C) 

dais  pertaining  to  teachers,  schools, 
have  any  of  this  type  of  material 

Fargo  Street,  Ionia,  Mich.  48846. 


Vf  A  .  •  A  A 

Wanted :  Transportation  Tokens  (both  U.S.  and  foreign);  Also,  Trade 

Tokens,  etc.  from  Chicago. 

Grant  B.  Schnalgemeier,  1317  W.  Eddy  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60657 • 


,T  J  POST  35ASY  POST  BCCHA3IGE  TOKEH  (CUaTO  207) 

By  -  Bernard  Keith 

Having  acquired  the  above  token,  I  realized  how  little  I  really  knew 
about  Port  3rady,  other  than  it  was  up  around  the  Soo  somewhere.  A  letter 
*  the  Army  Historical  Division  changed  this  situation.  Come  to  find  out, 
although  Ft.  Brady  was  never  large  (one  battalion),  it  and  its  predecessor 
stockades  date  back  to  1750,  when  the  French  led  by  the  Chevalier  de  Re- 
pentigne  established  a  palisaded  fort  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  This  post 
was  abandoned  until  1820. 

In  1820,  General  Le?ris  Cass  and  a  small  party  took  over  the  area,  and 
forcefully  convinced  the  Indians  that  peace  with  the  Americans  was  desir¬ 
able.  He  then  made  a  treaty  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  fort  on 
the  river  front  at  the  Soo, 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  Col.  Hugh  Brady  and  Companies  A,  3,  D,  I  and 
K,  2nd.  U.S.  Inf.  arrived  at  the  Soo  on  the  steamer,  "Superior” ,  and  built 
a  stockade  which  in  1825  was  named  Ft.  Brady,  It  had  a  blockhouse  at 
each  corner  and  four  sentry  boxes. 

These  buildings  remained  until  1866,  when  because  of  their  age,  It 
was  determined  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  fort.  At  that  time  the  Fort 
had  been  unoccupied  except  for  an  ordnance  sergeant  since  1857- 

Ihe  location  of  the  present  post  of  Ft.  Brady  was  established  in 
•1822.  Congress  decided  in  1886,  because  of  the  value  of  the  land  on  the 
water  front  '(presently  occupied  by  the  City  Post  Office,  park  and  wharves) 
that  a  new  reservation  in  or  near  Sault  Stef  Maris  would  be  purchased, 
and  a*  post  of  battalion  strength  constructed.  Subsequently  (1895)  the 
Ft.  Brady  target  range  T-ras  set  up  twenty- seven  miles  west  of  Sault  Ste. 
Haris ,•  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic 
iiway . 

Cn  January  3,  1903?  Barracks  Building  $1 2  burned  down.  One  can  well 
imagine  that  the  occupants  had  the  old  stove  red  hot,  in  defense  against 
the  northern .Michigan  winter  on  that  day. 

On  March  2,  1903,  Congress  approved  a  bill  to  rebuild  the  barracks, 
and  from  time  to  time  since  then,  modern  improvements  were  installed. 

The  pleasant  location  of  the  present  fort  was  the  selection  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Phillip  Sheridan,  who  at  the  time  was  commander  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  was  impressed  by  the  hill  overlooking  the  St.  Marys  River  Valley 

about  one  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Soo  locks. 

%  - 

In  1947  the  Port  was  declared  surplus,  and  the  property  of  seventy- 
three  acres  and  fifty-two  buildings  was  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology  on  condition  that  it  be 
used  for  educational  purposes  for  at  least  twenty-five  -years.  It  was  of 
course  subject  to  recapture  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergenc^r. 

The  historical  records  furnished  by  the  army  make  no  mention  of  the 
post  exchange  or  canteen,  but  of  course  they  were  not  concerned  with  the 
day  to  day  operation  of  the  post.  This  type  of  record  is  probably  buried 
in  some  room  along  with  other  reports.  I  would  be  interested  to  know 
someone  who  had  been  stationed  there,  although  because  of  the  movement  and 
transfer  of  army  units,  soldiers  generally  speaking  know  little  or  nothing 
concerning  tokens. 

I  wender  if  a  metal  detector  judiciously  employed  around  old  Ft. 

>rady  would  turn  up  any  of  these  interesting  little  tokens,  who  knows? 
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WANTED  -  FOR  SALE  _ TRADE 


For  Sale:  Indiana  Sesqui-Centennial  Medal  )1 .25 

Kennedy  Memorial  Medal  1.75 

Indiana  Sesqui-Centennial  Medal  &  Keychain  2.00 

2X2  Holders  (White)  Boxes  of  100  1.25 

Lots  of  1000  7.50 


(These  holders  come  in  all  sizes,  and  lots  of  1000 
can  be  mixed  in  250  count  lots) 

All  items  shipped  prepaid  and  insured. 

Transportation  Tokens — duplicates  for  trade.  I  •will  trade  from 
my  collection  (15£  -  37.50)  transportation  tokens  fcr  ones  I 
need  from  Indiana,  Re*/  Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  Send  your 
wants  and  duplicate  listings. 

Will  sell  50  different  Transportation  Tokens  36.00 
100  different  11.75 

Specials  37  different  from  37  different  States  5*00  plus 
surprise  bonus.  Would  appreciate  postage  on  orders  for  trans¬ 
portation  tokens. 

WANTED:  Parking  Meter  Tokens  from  Indiana  and  New  Hamshire. 

TRANSPORTATION  TOKENS  NEEDED :  Conn.  290  C,  D,  S,  F,  K,  0. 
Indiana.  20A,B,C,D.  903, C.  110  A, C.  140A.  160A,B. 

1 cOA, 3,D,E.  200A, B. C .  275A,3.  280  A,E.  290  3,0. 

300A.  330A,C,E,F,G,H,I, J,K,L,M.  350A,B.  390A,3.  405A. 

450A,B,C,D.  460B,C,E,F,G,H, I, J,L,M,N,0,P, S, Y,2.  490B. 

500A£.  510A,B,C,D,E,E,H,  I.  520A,3,C,D.  530B,C.  570A, 

3,C,D,E,F,G.  580A.  600A,  6 1 OA, B, C , D , E, P, G. 

650A, B, C , D .  660E, F.  680A,B,C,D.  6 85A,B.  700A, B,C,D, E, F. 

750A.  820A.  860A,E, F,H, I,K.  890A,B,C,D.  900A. 

930A, 3, C , D, F,G .  940A.  950A.  960A,B.  980A,3,D,E. 

995A.  997A, B, C ,D.  59SA,B,C,D,E,F,G,H, I, J. 

Hew  Hampshire.  30A.  100A.  520B.  640B, C ,D, E, F,G, H,K. 

993A. 

Other  Trades  and  Duplicates  for  Sale. 


MUMS  #78 


-:?•  si- 


contact  : 


Ray  Ingalls 
3202  E.  New  York 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46201 


AVA  #735 


_ne  listing  of  Michigan  Trade  Tokens  being  listed  by  Marie 
Johnson,  will  be  continued  in  the  October  issue  of  the  "Junk- 
Box". 

All  of  the  members  are  invited  to  submit  articles  pertaining 
to  tokens  and  medals  (or  the  history  behind  them),  want  lists, 
items  for  sale,  or  any  other  material  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  membership. 

The  next  issue  of  the  n Junk-Box”  will  be  published  and  released 
during  October. 
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MICHIGAN  CIVIL  WAR  STORE  CARL 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.  36O-B  George  E.  Hubbard 

By  -  P.  H.  (Jim)  Frans 


QThe  listing  by  Fuld ,  "A  Guide  to  Civil  War  Store  Card  Tokens",  in- 
udes  a  merchants  token  attributed  to  George  E.  Hubbard  of  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.  Fuld  advises  that  the  token  has  two  varieties,  and  the  rarity  is 
estimated  as  R-5  (between  75  and  200  known  to  exist).  The  token  was 
struck  in  copper. 

George  E.  Hubbard  was  born  in  Hamilton  County,  New  York ■ on  May ' 3 , 

1833*  During  March  of  1856,  he  married  Christiana  Landreth  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  the  Fall  of  1856,  they  journeyed  to  Grand  Haven,  Michigan  where 
they  established  their  home. 

Grand  Haven,  the  county  seat  of  Ottawa  County,  is  located  on  the 
South  bank  of  the  Grand  River,  one-half  mile  from  the  spot  where  this 
major  Michigan  river  empties  into  Lake  Michigan,  The  Grand  River  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  long,  including  windings,  and  has  many  import¬ 
ant  tributaries.  Large  sand  dunes  between  the  river  and  the  lake  pro¬ 
tected  the  young  settlement.  It 1 s  harbor  was  recognized  as  being  the 
best  on/the  .Eastern  side  of  Lake  Michigan. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  arrival  in  Grand  Haven,  there  were  66 7 
inhabitants.-  The  settlement  was  founded  in  18 34-  by  the  Rev.  William 
Montague  Ferry.  The  principal  business  was  the  manufacture  and  shipment 
of  lumber.  There  were  other  industries  also — a  large  tannery,  and  several 
fisheries.  The  town  included  a  court  house,  and  several  small  stores. 

Prior  to  I856,  the  court  house  had  also  been  used  as  a  combination  church, 
jai2.  and  schoolhouse.  Although  small,  Grand  Haven  was  a  busy  place,  and 
progressing  rapidly  both  in  population  and  in  industry. 

Mr.  Hubbard  established  the  first  regular  tin  and  hardware  store  of 
the  county  on  the  comer  of  Washington  Avenue  and  First  Street.  Soon  after 
the  city  organized,  he  constructed  the  first  three  story  brick  building 
to  be  erected  in  the  city,  and  his  tin  and  hardware  business  was  carried 
on  in  this  new  location ,  Later  the  brick  building  was  occupied  by  Rosebon 
8  Paff  Brothers.  .  . 

The  American  Ezpress  Company  established  an  agency  in  Grand  Haven  . 
in  1859,  and  George  E.  Hubbard  acted  as  the  agent. 

He  was  well  known,  and  a  highly  honored  citizen  of  the  young  community 
He  served  as  an  Alderman  during  the  early  years  of  the  city,  and  later 
he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  City  Supervisors.  He  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Grand  Haven  in  1872  and  1873,  and  again  in  1878  and  1880. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Grand  Haven,  Chapter 
#139,  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Corinthian  Chapter  #84  R.A.M.  He  served 
as  the  highest  officer  in  both  of  these  fraternities. 

When  Rev.  William  M.  Ferry  (the  founder  of ;  Grand  Haven)  died  in. 1868, 
he  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the  pall  bearers. 

Early  in  July  of  1891,  he  left  Grand  Haven  for  a  trip  "West ,  with  the 
intention. of ‘ returning  later  in  the  year.  However,  on  July  25,  1891, ’at 
the  age  of  58,  he' died  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  This  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  his  wife  and  family  (one  son  and  two  daughters),  as  well  as  his  friends 
-fnd  neighbors  in  Grand  Haven. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
OP  THE 

MICHIGAN  TOKEN  AND ' MEDAL  SOCIETY 

-  CONSTITUTION 

V  — - - 

Article  I 

* 

Name,  Purpose  and  Organization  Year 

Section  1 .  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  Michigan  Token  and 
Medal  Society. 

Section  2\  The  purpose  of  this . organization  shall  be  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  science  of  exonuna;  aid  its  members  in  the  acquisition,'  study 
and  exhibition  of  token  and  medal  material;  to  cultivate  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  among  collectors  and  students;  to  encourage  and  assist  new  collec¬ 
tors,  and  to  foster  the  interest  of  youth  in  the  subject;  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  educational,  serious  and  entertaining  pursuit. 

Section  3.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  organization  shall  be  based  on  the 
calendar  year,  and  will  be  from  January  .1  st  of  one  year  thru  December 
31st  of  the. same  year* 

-  Article  II 

Membership  •  v' : ' 

Section  t .  The  membership  of  this  organization  shall  be  divided  into 
three  classes — Active,  Honorary  and  Junior. 

Jtection' 2. .  The  Active  members  shall  constitute  the  governing  body  of  the 
Organization,  from  which  all  officers  shall  be  chosen.  — . ~~ 

Section  3.  ,  The  Honorary  members  shall  comprise  those  who  are  considered 
deserving  of  the  distinctive  title  of  Honorary,  and  have  rendered  the 
organization  or  the  field  of  tokens  and  medals  some  special  service. 
Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  Active  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  but  must  first  be  nominated  by’  the 
Board  of  Governors  before  such  election.  An  Honorary  membership  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  paid-up  membership. 

Section  4.  A  Junior  membership  shall  be  any  individual  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  A  Junior  member  shall  have  all  privileges  of  Active  adult 
members,  except  the  rights  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

Section  5.  All  applications  for  membership  shall  bear  the  indorsement  of 
another  member  in  good  standing,  and  shall  be  submitted  on  forms  provided 
for  by  the  Secretary.  The  date  of  application,  name,  address,  and  date 
of  birth  on  Junior  applications,  shall  appear  on  this  application,  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  regular  one  year’s  dues. 

Article  III 
Initiation  and  Dues 

Section  1  .  The  annual  dues  of  the  organization  shall  be  f)l  .00  for  Active 
adult  memberships,  and  51.00  for  Junior  memberships.  All  regular  renewal 

Cf  memberships  shall  be  payable  on  January  first  of  each  year.  Member- 
nips  received  during  October,  November  or  December  of  one  year  will  be 
jonsidered  a  membership  for  the  following  year. 

Section  2.  There  will  be  no  initiation  fee  charged  for  new  members. 
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Section  3.  Dues  for  Active  Adult  memberships  and  Junior  memberships  shall 
be  paid  with  application  for  membership. 

Section  4.  Members  four  months  in  arrears  for  dues  shall  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  Any  member  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues  may  be 
reinstated  within  a  period  of  two  years  upon  payment  of  all  arrearages, 
provided  no  charges  are  pending  against  him*  After  said  period  of  two 
years,  application  for  membership  shall  be  made  in  the  usual  manner; 

Article  IV 

-  r  “ 

*«  —  .«•*  .  -  '  '  r  ' '  ' 

Officers 


Section  1 The  elective  officers  of  this  organization  shall  be  President, 
two  Vice-Presidents,  and-  Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Other 
elective" officers  shall  be  three  members  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
a  rotating  term-  of  three  years,  one  to  be  elected  each  yeari  The  two 

Vice-Presidents'- have  equal  status,  and  shall  not  be  numbered.  - 

•  *  .  .  - 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Governors  which  shall  consist  of 
the  President,-  Immediate  Past-President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  and  the  three  elected  governors.  •  . 

Section  3.  Sleeted  governors  shall  serve  for  a  period  of ’three  years, 
or  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified  and  elected.  In  the  event 
of  the  governorship  becoming  vacant  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  such  va¬ 
cancy  shall  be  filled  by  action  from  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  such 
appointee  shall  serve  for  the  duration  of  the  term  of  the  individual 
being  replaced.  . 

Section  4._-  -The  officers  and  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  have  the  usual 
duties  delegated  to  their  respective  offices  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  organization,  and  shall  serve  without  compensation. 

Section  5*  All  officers  and  elective  governors  shall  be  elected  at  the 
Pall  Convention  meeting,  and  will  take  office  on  January  First. 

Section  6.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and  generally 
supervise,  all  matters  of  business  in  interest  of  the  organisation.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President  at  any  meeting, .the  next  highest  officer 
present  shall  preside. 

Article  V 
Committees 

Section  1.  The  President  may  appoint  such  committees  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  organization.  ’The 
President ; shall  be  considered  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees. 

Article  VI  • 


Meetings 

Section  1 •  The  regular  meetings  of  this  organization  shall  be  held  twice 
each  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Michigan  State  Numismatic  Society  con¬ 
ventions,,  plus  ether  meetings  as  desired. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  group  may  be  called  by  the  President 
if  desired.'’1 

r  ■ 

Article  VII 

* 

Amendments 

Section  1 .  The  Constitution  nay  be  altered  or  amended  only  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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■Section  2.  All  amendments ,  upon  passing,  go  into  effect  immediately. 


Section  3.  No  amendment  to  this  constitution  shall  he  proposed, voted  or 
acted  upon,  which  shall  be  in  direct  conflict  ■with  the  Constitution  of 
^e  Michigan  State  Numismatic  Society. 


BY  -  LAWS 


Article  I 

Affiliate  Membership 

Section  1 .  The  organization  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Michigan 
State  Numismatic  Society,  and  it  is  recommended  that  all  members  of  the 
Michigan  Token  &  Medal  Society  also  maintain  membership  in  the  M.S.N.S. 

Article  II 

General  Laws  &  Regulations 

Section  1 .  No  officer,  committee  or  member  shall  incur  any  expense  in 
the  name  of  the  organization,  unless  the  same  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  except  the  Secretary- Treasurer  may  incur  any  necessary 
nominal  expense  for  the  postage,  expressage  or  printing  expense  for  their 
offices,  and  for  any  necessary  supplies. 

Section  2.  It  should  be  the  obligation  of  every  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  exert  every  effort  tc  make  the  club  a  success,  by  obtaining  new 
members,  and  promote  the  advancement  of  the  organization. 

Section  3.  This  organization  shall  operate  as  a  non-profit  organization 
<^r  the  promotion  of  exonuma  and  other  non-profit  purposes.  Any  income 
IKceived  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  non-profit  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  organization,  and  no  part  of  the  income  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  officer  or  member. 

Section  4.  The  organization  shall  purchase  and  award  a  trophy  at  each 
Michigan  State  Numismatic  Society  convention,  for  the  best  entry  in  the 
Token  &  Medal  exhibiting  category.  The  judging  for  this  award  shall  be 
done  separately  from  the  judging  of  the  M.S.N.S.,  and  will  be  awarded 
from  the  Michigan  Token  &  Medal  Society  to  the  best  entry  in  this  category, 
as  per  the  opinion  of  our  own  group. 

Section  5*  The  By-Laws  nay  be  amended  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
Constitution  may  be  amended. 


-*  This  Constitution  and  By-Laws  is  based  on  the  Suggested  Club  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Michigan  State  Numismatic  Society. 


